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But in order to explain how the principle of phonetic
decay leads to the formation of grammatical termina-
tions, let us look to languages with which we are
more familiar. Let us take the French adverb. We
are told by French grammarians l that in order to
form adverbs we have to add the termination went.
Thus from Ion, good, we form lonncment ; from vrai,
true, vraiment. This termination docs not exist in
Latin. But we meet in Latin2 with expressions
such as bond wienie. in good faith. We read in Ovid,
'Insistain forti mente/ I shall insist with a strong
mind or will, I shall insist strongly ; in French,
c J'insisterai fortement.' Glosses in mediaeval MBS.
are introduced by ant, vel, sen, id esi, hoc, &*t, or by
in alid mente, and this conies to mean aut-iwneut or
otherwise? Therefore, what has happened in tin*
growth of Latin, or in the change of Latin into French,
is simply this: in phrases such &s forti. wente.ili^ last
word was no longer felt as a distinct word, it lost Its
independent accent, and at the same time its clLsiinel
pronunciation. A f ante, the ablative of wwu$9 was
changed into went, and was preserved as a merely
formal element, as the termination of adverbs, even in
cases where a recollection of the original moaning of
wienie (with a mind), would have rendered its employ-
ment perfectly impossible. If we say in French that
a hammer falls lourdement, we little suspect that \v<*
ascribe to a piece of iron a heavy mind. In lift Han,
though the adverbial termination nteitte in c

1  Fuelis, Jlomanisflie Spracheti, s. 355.

2  Qmntilian, v. 10,52.     'Bona mentis factum, ideo jialuui ;
idea ex inHidiia.'

3  Grimm, 2tecfit$aJtert7iilmfirt p. 2.